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GRANVILLE T. WOODS 


ISTORIANS tell us that the Malay people and the Aus- 
tralian Negroids are backward. Yet Granville T. Woods, 
who was a descendant of a Malay woman and an Austra- 

lian savage male, became a great man. He was fortunate in being 
born in the United States at Columbus, Ohio, April 23, 1856. 
When a boy he worked in a machine shop and studied at night. 

By 1872 Woods had learned much about machinery, and he 
moved to Missouri that year and worked both as a fireman and as 
an engineer on railroads. About this time he took up the study 
of electricity, and became very much fascinated by the study and 
what it promised. Desiring a better foundation, he went east and 
took a course in mechanical engineering. He returned, however, to 
his former occupation and in 1878 worked as an engineer on the 
Ironsides, a British steamer. In 1880 he was employed as an engi- 
neer on the Danville and Southern Railroad. 

Woods by this time could not be satisfied with working as a 
mere engineer, and he remained at this occupation only long enough 
to secure sufficient capital to give his time to the improvement of 
mechanical and electrical devices which had so interested him. He 
went to Cincinnati, therefore, and opened a factory to make tele- 
phone, telegraph, and electrical equipment. 

With full control of his time he could do things as he be- 


lieved they should be worked out. In 1884, therefore, he brought 


out his first invention, a steam boiler furnace. This achievement 
introduced him to a new world and turned the eyes of the public 
toward what had been considered an ordinary plant. Other inven- 
tions followed: an amusement apparatus in 1889; an incubator in 
1900; and airbrakes in 1902, 1903, and 1905. 

Woods was engrossed also in electricity which had fasci- 
nated him. Next he invented a telegraphic device for transmitting 
messages between moving trains. He brought out fifteen inventions 
for electric railways and a much larger number for electrical control 
and distribution. He soon had so many inventions to his credit that 
he organized the Woods Electric Company to market his patents. 
He was not long to run this plant, however, for there was such a 
demand for his devices that he saw that it was more profitable to 
devote all his time to invention. He then moved to New York City, 
where he spent the rest of his career as a prominent figure in the 
electrical sphere. His brother, Lyates Woods, cooperated with him 
in his enterprises. 

The best electrical companies in the country eagerly sought him. 
He sold most of his 150 or more patents to firms like the General 
Electric Company, the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, the 
American Bell Telephone Company, and the American Engineering 
Company. He died in 1910. 
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of view ask us why we mention the “sav- 

age.” ‘He has no history of interest to us,” 
they say. Why waste time discussing the wild peo- 
ples of Africa and the islands of the distant seas? 
Negroes especially tire of hearing of Africa. 

The reason for saying so much about the “sav- 
age” is simple. The “savage” is not so much of a 
savage as one may think, and his past is not so un- 
interesting as one may imagine. If we stop for a 
moment and think of ourselves in comparison with 
the so-called savages, we are forced to conclude 
that we also are savages. They may be far behind 
in not knowing all they need to know and not do- 
ing all they need to do, but so are we. It is merely 
a difference in point of view. The natives in the 
wilds have been so long what they are that they 
cannot be changed without changing their minds. 
And we have been so long what we are that we 
cannot be changed without being treated in the 
same way. The natives use just as terrible names 
and terms in expressing their disgust for what we 
are and what we do as we do in referring to them. 
We easily get the modern point of view of our his- 
torians and ethnologists, but it is very difficult to 
learn the “savages’” point of view with respect to 
us; but we know that they are thinking about us. 

When we compare our social progress with 
theirs, we have to wonder whether we have really 
advanced or gone backward. One man with this 
thought once said that there is no such thing as 
progress. Man may go forward in some respects, 
but he lags behind or goes backward in other re- 
spects. We complain that the natives are immodest 
because they go naked; but many of them are more 
modest than we are in all our finery. We denounce 
the natives because some of them believe that it is 
all right for a man to have more than one wife; but 
in many parts of our land a man often has more 
than one wife in spite of the law against it. We 
pretend to do one thing when we are doing another 
thing. We are the worst sort of hypocrites. 

We say that the natives do not worship God as 
we do; but some of them have a more intelligent 
idea of God than we have. We say that the na- 
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tives, as a rule, do not believe in private or per- 
sonal property; but most of them permit the in- 
dividual to have all the personal or private property 
one needs. The natives do not permit one class to 
get rich at the expense of the other, or the strong to 
oppress the weak. All of the same order must be 
treated alike and all must be fed from the same 
land which is held and tilled in common. The rule 
is one for all and all for one. 

This way of living is sometimes called collec- 
tivism or national socialism. It has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. Some people would like to 
get rid of the present system of private enterprise 
by which some grow richer while. others grow 
poorer and would like to go back to the tribal 
socialism of the natives. Probably the better way 
would be to study carefully the system of these so- 
called primitive peoples, not to follow their ways 
in entirety, but to adopt such desirable features as 
will correct the faults of our own. In the rapid 
advance toward modern life we have been inclined 
to make a complete break with the past when we 
should have wisely held on to the best in the culture 
of the ancients and adopted only those new ways 
which experience justified as actual improvements. 
In the case of customs we have not been as wise as 
the author who in teaching the proper use of words 
cautioned, “Be not the first by whom the new are 
tried nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

The chief thing modern people need to learn 
from the so-called primitive people is to get rid of 
selfishness. All men to some extent are selfish, 
but the so-called advanced nations are worse off in 
this respect than those whom they look down upon 
as pagans. The natives of distant parts have long 
been known to wage wars for selfishness, but 
within the primitive nation, within the tribe, the 
natives have never been so selfish as we are to- 
day. Unselfish persons among us have set noble 
examples of giving their means and their time to 
lift men from drudgery unto ease and comfort. 
Some have given even their lives to lift men out of 
selfishness unto altruism; but greed of conquest 
and the desire for affluence and fortune have 
turned us away from these noble examples. 
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THE NEGRO IN DISTANT PARTS 


HE people of our time are 
still uncertain as to what is 
a Negro. The meaning may 
be changed at almost any time. 
Our so-called scholars, who have 
written books out of which we 
are “educated” in narrowness and 
intolerance, classify as Negroes 
only those black peoples known to 
be very barbarous and uncivilized. 
These authors of our “scientific” 
books devise some way to classify 
as whites all black peoples who 
have made considerable progress. 
The rule, however, does not apply 
in the United States, for here all 
white persons who have any Ne- 
gro blood at all are classified as 
Negroes. The word Negro in this 
country means a person with 
whom the whites do not care to 
associate, although he may be 
whiter than many of them. 
Ordinarily speaking, the word 
Negro is applied to distinctly 
dark-skinned people who cannot 
be included among the distinctly 
fair, yellow, and brown people. 


Distinctly dark-skinned people 
are found in the inter-tropical and 
sub-tropical regions from the coast 
of West Africa to the distant Fiji 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean. Some 
writers on this topic are not so 
broad in their views as to the dis- 


tribution of Negroes. They con- 
sider as true Negroes only those 
in Africa between the Sahara and 
an irregular line extending from 
the Gulf of Biafra southeasterly 
across the Equator to the mouth 
of the Tana. All other so-called 
Negroes, even those living in Af- 
rica, such as the Bantu, for exam- 
ple, are designated as Negroids. 
Thus classified also are the Bush- 
man and Hottentot peoples of 
South Africa, although, like the 
Bantu, they show curly hair, a 
flat nose, and prognathous jaws 
as do the so-called true Negroes. 

The Negroids outside of Africa 
are mainly in Melanesia and Aus- 
tralia. The people’ generally 
spoken of as Melanesians are 
Papuans—stocks which include 
most of the Negroes or Negroids 
of Oceania. The Papuans live 


-sort of crude agriculture. 


mainly in New Guinea. The Ne- 
groids in other parts of Melanesia 
are in New Britain, the Archipel 
Bismarck, the Solomon, the Louis- 
sade, the Banks, the Santa Cruz, 
the Fiji, New Caledonia, New He- 
brides and Loyalty Islands. 

The Papuan does not differ 
greatly from the true Negro. The 
hair of the Papuan is frizzly 
rather than wooly and his nose is 
more prominent than in the so- 
called true Negro. The Papuan is 
sooty-brown or black. As in the 
case of most of the natives of 
Oceania, the Papuans engage in a 
They 
depend also on fishing and use 
their well-built canoes for trans- 
portation in trading with their 
neighbors. Their language prob- 
ably sprang from that of the Aus- 
tralian Negroids and varies from 
place to place as differing dialects. 
The Papuans worship the spirits 
somewhat as do the animists of 
Africa. The Melanesians are 
prosperous farmers and make the 
finest pottery found in Polynesia; 
but they do not equal their neigh- 
bors in building homes, social or- 
ganization, and military defense. 

Of the Fiji Islanders we have 
learned much from missionaries 
who emphasize the cannibalism of 
the natives and their throwing 


their children into the mouths of 
crocodiles. They are Melanesians 
who have interbreeded with na- 
tives from Samoa and Tonga. They 
are a tall and well-built people, 
made prominent by their frizzly 
hair which they take pride in 
dressing artistically. They are 
known especially for their clean- 
liness, intelligence and skill. They 
are good farmers and masters of 
navigation from the native point 
of view. There are only about 
100,000 of them today. They have 
been Christianized and taught to 
read and write. 

In the Philippines are found a 
dwarf-like people called Negritos, 
little Negroes. Negritos, however, 
are found also as far as the center 
of Hindustan. Traces of Negritos 
are seen in Malaysia, south of the 
Himalayas and in the Nilghiri 
mountains. To this stock belong 
the Aetas of Luzon, the Tapiro of 
New Guinea, the Saki, the Se- 
mangs, the Manthras, the Jack- 
uns, the Senois of the Malacca 
Peninsula, and the Mincopies of 
the Adaman Islands. These are 
sometimes classified as the same 
stock as the Pygmies and Bush- 
men of Africa, but some writers 
make a distinction between these 
natives and those on the islands of 
Oceania. 

The Negritos are not so gener- 
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A MOURNING CEREMONY IN 
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ally black as the true Negroes. 
The Negrito has a longer upper 
lip which is not so much turned 
up as that of the true Negro, and 
the former tends to be short-head- 
ed or broad-headed with a broad 
nose, large round eyes, and curly 
hair. Negritos range in height 
from 3 feet 4 inches to 5 feet. The 
Negritos are considered the most 
backward of so-called primitives. 
Some of them, like the Mincopies, 
cannot count beyond one or two. 
As a rule, they have not learned 
to use metals and have only stones 


and shells for implements and 
utensils. Yet the natives of the 
Adaman Islands know how to 


make thread, to shape pottery, 
and to dig out canoes from the 
trunks of trees. The Negritos 
practice monogamy, respect pri- 
vate property, and bravely de- 
fend their independence. They are 
animists, but by some ceremonies 
they show a belief in a future life. 

The Australian is also classified 
as a Negroid, but there are those 
who claim that he belongs to a 
branch of the Caucasian race. He 
is of chocolate-brown color, of 
less than the average height of 
the white man, fully developed, 
jet black whiskers and mustache, 
and wavy hair. The Australian 
has a high ridged head with a re- 
ceding brow, eyes under ridged 
eyebrows and a deeply set, broad 
nose. He is supposed to be a relic 
from the stone age. Because of 
admixture within the past there is 
much variation in types from 
place to place, and some of them 
seem to resemble peoples in South- 
ern India, Ceylon, Malaysia, and 
Indonesia. 

The native Australians live in 


groups or tribes which are distin- 
guished from one another by 
speaking different languages. The 
evidence of the alliance of tribes 
is not sufficient to show large po- 
litical organization. Such cohe- 
sion as they show was probably 
due to the decay of certain tribal 
communities which had to seek 
protection of others in ease of 
disruption. The tribes are made 
up of exogamic and totemic clans. 
This means that a man in marry- 
ing seeks a wife outside of his 
clan, a custom which prevents one 
from marrying another to whom 
he is closely related. In some 
clans descent is traced from the 
head mother and in others from the 
head father. 

These tribes take certain ani- 
mals or natural objects as em- 
blems or idols in the belief that 
the members of the tribe are re- 
lated to these things and should 
worship them. This is what is 
called totemism, a custom found 
also among our North American 
Indians but rarely and in modified 
form only in Africa. The Aus- 
tralian natives have other such 
practices as circumcision, subin- 
cision, the removing of teeth, 
head-biting, and fire ceremonies. 
These ceremonies are intended to 
teach and impress upon the youth 
the customs of the tribe and to 
reveal the secrets which one must 
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learn to appreciate tribal culture. 

All the forces supposed to influ- 
ence the life of the tribe are ob- 
jects of some form of worship. 
Because of the power in man cer- 
tain things which he makes or 
modifies become sacred to the peo- 
ple and ceremonial objects used in 
the performance of rites. Cere- 
monies are thus performed for the 
totem animal or plant to secure a 
good season or an abundant crop, 
and large numbers of clans thus 
assembled may profit socially. 
Man thus shares life with sacred 
plants and animals. Yet, the Aus- 
tralian native, scarcely understood 
by the outsider, looks beyond this 
mass of apparently confusing be- 
liefs and gropes in the dark after 
an unknown God, the creator of 
the universe. In this respect his 
cutlure is like that of the African 
Negro. 

In the modern sense the Austra- 
lian native has made no achieve- 
ment in architecture. The rough 
shelter supplied in nature was 
sufficient for housing. His culture 
required no great structures for 
social, economic, or political pur- 
poses. Given to hunting, fishing, 
and the gathering of what foods 
grow wild, permanent abode was 
not always necessary, especially 
in the tropics. In the north the 
Australian produced bark canoes 
and boats dug out of the trunks of 
trees. He had also stone tools, 
even skillfully made spearheads 
and axes. While the Australian 
did not use the bow and arrow, 
he had the boomerang, the throw- 
ing stick, the digging stick, the club. 
and the tray. Many natives went 
naked while a few wore skins and 
decorated themselves from nature. 
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Living so close to nature, the na- 
tives acquired considerable knowl- 
edge of animals, which facilitated 
the chase, and they knew enough 
about plants to concoct poisons. 
The natives used their weapons to 
make music and produced tunes also 
with shells. They made from fibre 
or rattan bags so closely knitted 
as to hold liquids. Native para- 
phernalia was not decorated with 
many colors, but showed both geo- 
metric figures and designs of plants 
and animals, 

Such a brief description of Aus- 
tralian Negroes in various tribes 
differing widely from each other 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
Only a general idea here can be 
given of those customs which are 
all but common. Their ways of 
burying the dead, their initiation 
ceremonies, and methods of fire- 
making vary from tribe to tribe. 
In the course of time the conflict 
and fusion of cultures tended to 
modify and remodify customs to 
the extent that only years of pro- 
longed study by the best scientists 
can give us the true picture of 
what the original Australian was. 

These Australian aborigines 
have gradually declined in num- 
bers since the coming of other races. 
Australia was long known to the 
Chinese and the brown people of 
Malaysia. Marco Polo probably 
touched Australia in the thir- 
teenth century. The French 
claimed that their adventurers 
reached Australia in 1503 and in 
1531. The Portuguese likewise 
contend for priority of Europeans 
there. Australia was known to 
the Dutch as early as 1597, but De 
Torres, the Spaniard, ventured 
that far in 1605, The Dutch gave 
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actual evidence of reaching the 
land in 1606. Janszoon came in 
1642. Then came the English un- 
der Dampier in 1688 and Cook in 
1769. Exploration followed un- 
der Blaxland, Lawson, Went- 
worth, Oxley, King, Sturt, Leich- 
hardt, Stuart, Burk, Wills, For- 
rest, and others. Settlement be- 
van in 1788 at Port Jackson, New 
South Wales, as a penal colony; 
and others followed. Six states 
developed, and rapidly after the 
discovery of gold there in 1841. 
Cattle-raising, sheep-raising, and 
the production of wool also be- 
came important. To secure the 
country to the pioneers Chinese 
were restricted or excluded. 
Italians and other Southern Euro- 
peans were restricted, and, of 
course, Negroes or Negroids, from 
other parts. 

With this policy the aborigines 
and these mixed breeds could not 
flourish. They have been reduced 
to about 75,000 in number and are 
settled mainly in the northern 
part of Australia. They are kept 
on reservations and have been 
brought under missionary influ- 
ences very much as are the In- 
dians on the reservations in the 
United States. The missionaries, 
however, have not made a favor- 
able impression upon these Aus- 
tralian natives. The Government 
has given a little help, but its pol- 
icy has been one of isolation to 
leave the country free for ex- 
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ploitation. Natives are used in 
menial service and at unskilled 
labor, but few thus employed have 
risen to positions of usefulness or 
prominence. History does not re- 
eord the rise of many distin- 
guished Negroids from that area. 
We, in the United States, do re- 
member that Granville T. Woods, 
an inventor of numerous electrical 
appliances in this country, de- 
scended from an _ Australian 
father, a savage, and a Malay In- 
dian woman. 





An Opportunity 


There is an opportunity, prob- 
ably a duty, which the study of the 
Negro has brought. Superinten- 
dents and boards of education are 
gradually realizing the sanity of 
the program for the incorporation 
of the study of the Negro into the 
curricula of the country. They 
sometimes call for books which have 
not been produced. While colleges 
welcome scientific dissertations, the 
guardians of the public schools can- 
not make use of these scholarly 
treatises in instructing children. 
We have learned much about the 
Negro during the last twenty-five 
years. We must now adapt these 
facts to the capacity of the chil- 
dren. Gertrude Parthenia Mc- 
Brown, Lois M. Jones, Effie Lee 
Newsome, Jane Dabney Shackel- 
ford, Elise Palmer Derricotte, Jes- 
sie Hailstalk Roy, and Geneva Cal- 
cier Turner are already in the field. 
Others should join them. These 
few cannot supply the demand. 

The leading publishing houses 
will welcome manuscripts intended 
to supply this need. The simpler 
such works are the better for both 
the publishers and the schools. Try 
your hand at this task. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO POET’S AFRICAN 
HERITAGE OF VERSE 


O MAKE an adequate study 
of the development of Amer- 


ican Negro poetry, one 
must turn to the primitive efforts 
in verse making of Africa. Free 
from all the restraints of slavery, 
engaging complacently in the 
moorings of his native culture, the 
African was free to express him- 
self with primitive dignity. Often 
his expression took the form of 
weird chants or monotonous wail- 
ing of single words arranged in 
rhythmic groups. 

These words were chanted by a 
griot who served as the primitive 
story-teller as the group joined 
in the refrain. Although many of 
these chants have little meaning 
to us, some of them were really 
annals which gave the political 
and religious beliefs, the social 
customs and important events of 
the native states. 

Often it is difficult to distin- 
guish between fact and fancy. 
Maurice Delafosse (Negroes of 
Africa, page 270) said : ‘‘ When the 
traditions reported by the griots 
speak of showers of gold that the 
sacred serpent of Kumbi caused to 
fall over Wagadu, we immediately 
think of the prosperity that the 
exploitation of the gold mines of 
the Upper Senegal brought to the 
empire of Ghana.” 

The popular literature included 
epic poems, love songs, funeral 
chants and proverbs. This litera- 
ture emphasized what these vari- 
ous types suggest. For example, 
the epic poems celebrated the im- 
portant facts relating to great 
personages ; the love songs showed 
emotionalism in their generous de- 
votion to some one. The funeral 
chants were laments; the proverbs 


were folk-poetry showing ridi-, 


cule, avarice, generosity or con- 
trasting virtues and vices. 

Note the following song of grief 
which was translated from the 
Katkop dialect: 


THE BROKEN STRING 


People were those who 
Broke for me the string. 


Therefore, 

The place became like this to me, 
On account of it, 

Because the string was that which 
broke for me. 
Therefore, 

The place does not feel to me, 

As the place used to feel to me, 
On account of it. 
For, 

The place feels as if it stood open 
before me. 
Therefore, 

The place does not feel pleasant to me, 
On account of it. 

This song-poem is unintelligible 
to the general reader, but we can 
understand the meaning if we 
know that it was sung after the 
death of a magician and rain- 
maker. 

Note again the war song* of the 
Zulu tribes: 

Fear I aught, ye hostile Kings? 
Fear I to fall o’er the Gully Wall? 
Are we troubled by Strangers? 
Awu-ye lelema ma! (Woe!) 
Trouble not the Child of Kings! 
Are we watched by Strangers? 

Our lightning shall strike them captive, 
Even the Distant One, yea, their King; 
Awu-ye lelema ma! (Woe!) 

Trouble not the Child of Kings! 

This war-drama is important in 
that it is still sung as a ceremonial 
tribal song among the Zulu peo- 
ple. 

Note the logic found in two of 
the African proverbs: 

Fish follow their own river. Mean- 
ing: Even as fish follow their own 
course with their own shoal, so there 
are people of narrow sympathies who 
will never help outsiders, but only 
their own family and friends. 

I do not refuse to yield fat when on 
the fire. Meaning: I must yield when 
caught in the press of circumstances. 

These song-poems are poetic 
symbols of the native civilization 
in its unwritten learned literature. 
They show the African’s skill at 
turning an event into verse with 
choral background. His emotion- 
alism and gift for melodious 
phrasing are as poignant as the 
American Negro’s Spirituals 
though less melodic and harmonic. 


*These verses were used in Master’s thesis 
accepted by New York University, 1939; 
Ernest C. Tate, The Development of Negro 
Poetry from Its African Beginnings to Repre- 
sentative Contemporary Poetry of America. 
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This African heritage is certainly 
valuable if we are to study the 
poetic beginnings. by American 
Negroes. 

Ernest C. Tate 


State Teachers College, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The Seventh Edition 
of the “Negro in 
Our History” 


The Associated Publishers, of 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced the 
appearance of the seventh edition 
of the Negro in Our History (price 
$4.00). This book first appeared in 
1922. It took some time for it to 
find its way, but it reached its sec- 
ond edition in 1923. The third 
edition, of a larger size, came out 
in 1924. By this time the book 
had been adopted in a number of 
schools and colleges throughout the 
United States. This extended use 
encouraged the author to expand 
the work considerably, especially 
with respect to the beginnings of 
the race. Four chapters on Africa 
were added. This made the work 
a large volume of more than 700 
pages with the format which it 
has retained. The fifth edition 
was necessary by 1938; and the 
sixth edition by 1931. 

In the meantime the author had 
published two other books covering 
the same ground in simplified form 
—Negro Makers in History for 
children in the seventh grade and 
the Story of the Negro Retold for 
those in the senior high school. 
These also have been extensively 
sold among those desiring simpli- 
fied texts for younger people while 
the Negro in Our History has con- 
tinued as the authoritative work 
for classroom study in colleges and 
general reference in libraries. 

During these years the Negro in 
Our History has made a record. 
About forty thousand copies of this 
book have been sold. Few serious 
works of Negro history have ever 
had such a circulation, 
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THE STORY OF FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


AMAICA was discovered by 

Christopher Columbus, in 

1494, two years after he had 
set foot on American soil. Here, 
too, the Spaniards found Indians, 
most of whom they killed. They 
brought in African slaves to do 
their work. 

Some years later, about 1655, 
the British conquered the Span- 
iards. They ordered the Spaniards 
to give up all their goods and to 
leave the island. This they prom- 
ised to do, but a few of them re- 
fused to keep their promise. A 
certain colonel collected all the 
cattle he could and drove them off 
into the woodlands. 

In the meantime, Don Acosta, a 
representative of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, had been sent to the 
British to see that all orders were 
carried out. When he heard what 
the Colonel had done he was very 
much hurt and sent a black priest 
to persuade him to return the cat- 
tle. But the colonel was a very 
wicked man. He was so wicked 
that he killed the priest and did 
not return the cattle. Later some- 
one returned the cattle to the 
British. There were also a few 
ether Spaniards who instead of 
taking their slaves with them 
turned them loose in the hills to 
worry the British. These slaves 
were called Maroons. From this 
group grew a body of mountain 
warriors whose deeds of daring 
and of battle would make an in- 
teresting story too long to be told 
here. 

The British brought African 
slaves to the island to do their 
work. After a time, the popula- 
tion was composed of pure whites, 
pure blacks and mixed breeds. 
Some of the pure blacks were 
given their freedom for one reason 
or another. At times it was a gift 
from the state or from their mas- 
ters for special services. At other 
times it was given to them by 
kind-hearted masters. Even more 
members of the mixed breeds were 
given their freedom, for often the 
white fathers not only set them 
free, but often gave them means 





by which they could live com- 
fortably. 

Among the earliest Negroes in 
Jamaica to be freed on account of 
service to the state was John Wil- 
liams —a face and a figure that 
hold our attention. This John 
Williams, through a law passed in 
1708, was granted special privi- 
leges in the court. This law, the 
first of its kind, stated that no 
slave could be a witness against 
him. Before this time such a privi- 
lege was given only to the whites. 
Eight years later this same privi- 
lege was granted to Dorothy Wil- 
liams, the wife of John, and to 
their three sons, John, Thomas 
and Francis. Exactly what led to 
the special favors to the Williams 
family the records have not told 
us. But the continuation of these 
favors shows that there was some- 
thing very special about the char- 
acter and worth of John Williams, 
Sr. Some of the members of the 
legislature at this time were not 
as kind as they should have been 
to one who had received such fa- 
vors. On one occasion John Wil- 
liams, Sr., almost lost his privilege 
because of a dispute between him 
and a member of the legislature. 

Francis Williams, the son of 
John Williams, was so. well 
thought of by the Duke of Mon- 
tague that the Duke wished to test 
his belief in the Negro’s ability to 
learn. He desired to see whether 
a Negro, taken and trained at an 
English school and then at a uni- 
versity, would be the equal in in- 
tellect to a white boy so trained. 
Francis must have been a very 
lively, intelligent lad to have been 
selected for this test. 

Francis received his early train- 
ing in Jamaica, and then was sent 
to an English grammar school. 
From there he went to Cambridge 
University for his college work. 
After he returned to Jamaica, the 
Duke of Montague, still interested 
in Francis, was anxious to have 
him appointed to a seat in the 
council in order that the abilities 
of Francis might be put to further 
test. On account of the prejudice 


of Edward Trelawny, the gover- 
nor of the island, the Duke was 
not able to carry out this plan. 
Trelawny, who was governor be- 
tween 1738 and 1748, was a man 
with a very violent temper. It 
was during this time that the fa- 
mous war between Britain and 
Spain, known as “Jenkin’s ear” 
was fought. Therefore the Duke’s 
experiment with Williams was not 
completed as he had intended it 
should be. 

Francis wanted to use his edu- 
cation in some way, so he settled 
in a Spanish town (St. Jago de la 
Vega), then the capital of the Is- 
land. Here he taught mathematics 
and the classics—Latin and Greek. 
He became known in the island 
and abroad as a poet. One of his 
best known poems was written in 
Latin and dedicated to General 
George Haldane, who arrived in 
Jamaica as governor, April 17, 
1758. It is written after the 
fashion of the eighteenth century, 
and many of the lines are well 
worth remembering. Parts of his 
work that have come down to us 
show some literary ability. 

Long, who published a history 
of Jamaica in 1774, was of the 
planter class. He mentioned the 
works and character of Williams, 
but does so through the colored 
glass of prejudice. He does not 
therefore give a fair picture either 
of Francis’ works or his character. 
Gardner, whose history was pub- 
lished in 1876, was of a different 
class. He was a missionary and 
by disposition a conscientious lib- 
eral. His estimate of Williams 
was much fairer. He says of him 
that there must have been some 
marked independence of spirit 
about this man who cut himself 
off on the one side and on the 
other. He says that Williams was 
an educated man, placed in a false 
position, cut off by the narrow 
mindedness of the educated men 
around him from the environment 
for which training and education 
had fitted him. 

EisE P, DERRICOTTE 
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Washington, D. C. 
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A BROADCAST. HEROES OF DEMOCRACY, 
SATURDAY NOV. 30 4:00-4:30 PM 


ANNOUNCER: WJSV and the 
Washington Post —in cooperation 
with the Public School Board, the 
Teachers’ Colleges and the Public 
High Schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia present ‘‘ Heroes of Democ- 
racy !’’ 

Cuorus: America, America, God 
Shed His Grace on Thee (with feel- 
ing), then softly from beginning, 
America the Beautiful. 

This is the third broadeast in the 
extensive series planned by the 
Committee on Radio of the High 
Sehools and Teachers’ Colleges in 
the District of Columbia, and dedi- 
eated to those founding fathers of 
America—the men and women of 
America whose spirit and breadth 
of vision have contributed so much 
to the American way of life! Today 
the students of the Armstrong 
High School weave the true life 
story of one of America’s earliest 
patriots, a student of nature and 
of the laws of nature, the great 
Negro scholar and public benefac- 
tor—Benjamin Banneker! 

Cuorus: And Crown Thy Good 
with Brotherhood from Sea to 
Shining Sea. 

But before beginning our story 
of Banneker, a word from our guest 
this afternoon, Dr. Charles H. 
Wesley, dean of the Graduate 
School of the Howard University. 
Doctor Wesley. 

Dr. WestEY: One of the great 
motive powers which history offers 
to democracy is the inspiration 
which comes from the lives of those 
outstanding heroes who have sac- 
rificed, fought, bled and died in its 
cause. The great men and women 
of our democratic way of life fur- 
nish both impulse and pattern to 
each new generation. In this re- 





spect there is far more power in a . 


life than there is in an idea or a 
ereed. Democracy does not con- 
sist in the mouthing of ideas of 
freedom, liberty and equality of 
opportunity, but in their practice 
among the people who make up the 
government. The symbols of 
democratic sentiment are best ob- 





served in the great men and women 
who have placed on the altars of 
their country the fires in which 
patriotism may light its flame. 

Democracy’s heroes are found 
not only in public life as statesmen 
and soldiers, but they are scholars, 
social and religious reformers, men 
of letters and science, inventors, 
discoverers and even the humble 
folk who have been good citizens 
can furnish instructive and moti- 
vating guidance for boys and girls. 
Besides Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln there may be placed Ful- 
ton, Whitney, Morse, Garrison, 
Emerson and many others who 
have had far reaching influence in 
democracy. History, however, is 
the record of the progress of all 
mankind rather than a record of 
a single group of racial or national 
achievements. No particular group 
of persons, whatever their ethnic 
origin, the color of their skin or 
texture of their hair, can claim the 
entire credit for the civilization of 
our day. Important contributions 
have been made by various races to 
present-day civilization. 

In times such as these when 
democracy is on trial we would not 
learn less of Washington, the 


CHARLES H. WESLEY 


Father of his Country, and of Jef- 
ferson, the builder of its democratic 
creed, but also of Benjamin Ban- 
neker, the astronomer and almanac 
maker and advocate of world peace. 
Beside the men and women of fair 
face we should place the men and 
women of darker hue who have 
demonstrated prior to the Civil 
War and since that period that 
they are not only entitled to free- 
dom and citizenship but that they 
could be contributors to these great 
ends. In this luster of names of 
patriots and heroes who served 
their country and their local com- 
munity, none stand higher in the 
estimation of those who have read 
history without prejudice or neg- 
lect and with an eye single to truth, 
than the name of Benjamin Ban- 
neker. 

He was born free and was the son 
of a free man in a land of slaves, 
which then called itself a democ- 
racy. He wrote to Thomas Jeffer- 
son and stated, ‘‘I have abundantly 
tasted of the fruition of those bless- 
ings which proceed from that free 
and unequalled liberty with which 
you are favored.’’ He was de- 
scribed by one who knew him as a 
man ‘‘of black complexion, medium 
stature, of uncommonly soft and 
gentlemanly manners and of pleas- 
ing colloquial powers.’’ It is of 
profound significance to observe 
what this man could accomplish for 
himself and others as a hero of 
demoeracy. 

His democracy embraced all peo- 
ples. On one oeceasion, he wrote, 
‘That one Universal Father hath 
given being to us all, and that He 
hath not only made us all of one 
flesh, but that He hath also, with- 
out partiality, afforded us all the 
same faculties, and that, however 
variable we may be in Society and 
Religion, however diversified in 
situation and color, we are all of 
the same family, and stand in the 
same relation to- Him.”’ 

Banneker, contemporary of 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson 
and Adams, had a message in word 
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and in life for the builders of our 
democracy. He was one of its 
heroes. 

ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Dr. 
Wesley. The famous Howard Uni- 
versity Male Glee Club, under the 
direction of Professor Roy W. 
Tibbs, sings 

(Glee Club.) (Time: __..) 

And now the students of the 
Armstrong High School present 
the story of another Hero of De- 
moecracy — the story of Benjamin 
3anneker. 

Banneker was born November 9, 
1731—just about three months be- 
fore George Washington. More 
fortunate than most Negroes of his 
day, he was the child of free par- 
ents, Benjamin and Mary Banne- 
ker. In 1737 his family purchased 
a farm in a wilderness ten miles 
from Baltimore. All the formal 
education he ever knew was a few 
years of meager schooling, but 
from this developed the profound 
and intellectual interests which 
were to characterize his whole life. 

(Panel fading down and out.) 

As a young man of twenty-three, 
we find him one day talking to a 
friend : 

(Fading in.) 

Ben: If you’ve got just a min- 
ute, Tom, I have an idea I want to 
tell you about. 

Tom: What now, Ben? Don’t 
tell me you’ve discovered a way to 
see the stars in the daytime! 

BEN (seriously) : No—I’m seri- 
ous. I’m going to make a clock. 

Tom: Ben, you stop that day- 
dreaming with vour mouth wide 
open. 

Ben: Today’s dream is tomor- 
row’s reality, Tom. After all, why 
should America have to import 
parts for her clocks from Europe? 

Tom: Well, I realize you know a 
lot about the stars and about theo- 
ries of mechanics, but making a 
clock—that’s no easy job. 

Ben: I’ll make a elock such as 
we’ve never had before. Every 
wheel, every cog, every spring shall 
be American. You’ll see. 

Tom: Now I know vou’ll never 
get any rest. You’ll be working on 
your clock all day and looking at 

the stars all night or trying to find 














the fourth dimension. 

Ben: Well, that’s an idea! 

Tom (laughing) : All right, Ben, 
all right. Go to it. I can wish you 
luck anyway. Keep me posted on 
your progress. 

(Panel fade.) 

Ben: I[’ll do that, my friend. 

(Down and out.) 

Sounp (on cue) : slight clatter of 
china and silverware. 

Minta: Dinner’s ready, Molly. 
Where’s that brother of ours! 

Mouuy: Out on the lawn trying 
to find the evening star, I suppose. 

Minta: No, he isn’t. I went out 
there and called him but he didn’t 
answer. 

Mouuy: Think he’s in the attic? 
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Minta: I suppose so. 


Mo.tiy: Wait a minute. I’ll go 
up and see. 

(Board fade out and in on foot- 
steps.) 

Mo.L.y : Ben! 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

Mouuy: Benjamin! 

Sounp: Knock on dvor. 

BEN (From off mike.): Yes, 


Molly, what is it? 

Sounp: Door opens. 

Moutuy: Can’t you even answer 
when someone calls you? What 
are you doing up here anyway? 
Always workin’, workin’, workin’! 
Don’t you ever remember supper 
time ? 

(Continued on page 134) 


BANNEKER HELPING TO LAY OUT WASHINGTON IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
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Head design from a 
CARVED FIGURE FROM RAMBUTCHON 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Creative Design from 
Melanesia 


The border design represented 
by figure (1) is from a carved bed 
from Pak. It is used here to illus- 
trate the excellent quality of design 
offered by these primitive people. 
Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 are applica- 
tions of this design to modern ob- 
jects. such as a box, book cover, tile 
or textile. Figure (2) may be a 
cigar box. The design may be first 
drawn with pencil and then carved 
with a penknife. It may be inter- 
esting to paint the design with 
show ecard color and finally to coat 
Figure (3) 
represents a book cover or a cover 


it with white shellac. 


from a composition written about 
Melanesia and may be cut from a 
manila or bogus 
The design may be ren- 
If desired, 
other color may be used. Figure 
(4) represents a tile design. The 
design may be painted on a five- 
inch square of beaver board. Use 
show ecard or watercolor for the col- 
oring and coat the tile with white 
The tile will be attractive 
Figure (5) is a tex- 
may be 


sheet of orey 
paper. 


dered in violet crayon. 


shellac. 
for table use. 
tile design. The repeat 
carved in wood and stamped on 
manila paper. Show card color is 
generally used for the printing me- 
may also be 
drawn free hand. If the children 


wish to create their own designs as 


dium. The design 


an inspiration from these motives, 
by all means permit them this free- 
dom. 

The head design from a carved 
figure from Rambutchon may be 
used as a guide for wood carving. 
The small silhouette represents the 
3alsam wood may 
The figure 


entire figure. 
serve for the carving. 
may also be used for a mask design, 
a soap carving, or as a decorative 
poster. The design in figure (7) 


may lend to various forms of crea- 
tive textile design. 








Moses Grant Lucas 


Moses Grant Lueas was born, the 
son of Moses and Jane Lucas, ex- 
slaves, in Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 21, 1871. He attended the 
elementary schools here and was 
eraduated from the Miner Normal 
School in 1890. The same year he 
was appointed to teach the first 
grade at Bell School. During his 
early years as a teacher he attend- 
ed evening classes at Howard Uni- 
versity, receiving the degrees, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor 
of Laws. He likewise attended the 
Spencerian Business College, where 
he was a classmate of Mr. Joseph 
Tumulty, who later became secre- 
tary to President Wilson, and sub- 
sequently United States Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico. In 1898 Lueas mar- 
ried Marie B. Thomas, likewise a 
Washington school teacher, who was 
later graduated from Howard Uni- 
versity Medical School, and became 
one of Washington’s leading physi- 
cians. Grant Lueas, Jr., a physi- 
cian, was born in 1900. A younger 
son, born in 1907, died in infancy. 

Moses Grant Lucas was principal 
of Blanche K. Bruce School for 
twenty-five years, at the end of 
which time he was tendered a testi- 
monial, and was presented a gold 
watch by the citizens’ association 
of that vicinity. 

Mr. Lucas was one of the pio- 
neers in the development of High- 
land Beach, Maryland. He served 
the community as assistant post- 
master, president of the citizens’ 
association. town clerk, and mem- 
ber of the board of commissioners. 
Hie was active in securing the in- 
corporation and the state charter 
of the town. As a registered voter 
of Maryland he was active in arous- 
ing colored voters to participation 
in the county, state, and national 
elections. His activities brought 
him into close contact with manv 
prominent business men and politi- 
eal leaders of Maryland, whose re- 
spect for him resulted in bringing 
about better race relations. He 





was several times president of the 
Columbian Educational Associa- 
tion, and edited several issues of its 
journal. ; 





Tribute to Miss Leo- 
nora Tecumseh 
Jackson 


The North Carolina Negro State 
Teachers Association in its fifty- 
ninth Session, held at Fayetteville 
State Teachers College, presented a 
told Medal to Miss Leonora T. 
Jackson for services: as classroom 
teacher for fifty years. 

She was born in Halifax County, 
North Carolina, October 7, 1859. 
Her elementary education was in 
the publie schools of North Caro- 
lina and in Petersburg, Virginia. 
In 1881 she was graduated from 
Shaw University, with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. Later the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred upon her by her Al- 
ma Mater. 

Miss Jackson’s rank in scholar- 
ship at Shaw University caused 
the President, H. M. Tupper, to 


are 


MISS LEONORA T. JACKSON 
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select her as a student teacher dur- 
ing the four years of her college 
course. She later studied at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, 
and at the University of Chicago. 

Prior to graduation, she taught 
in the rural schools of North Caro- 
lina in Halifax, Rockingham and 
Richmond Counties. Since her 
graduation she has taught in the 
eity schools of North Carolina in 
Raleigh, Reidsville, Asheville, Win- 
ston-Salem, and Wilmington; and 
in the public schools of Missouri— 
Dalton and Keytesville. Her first 
position after graduation was in 
the Plymouth State Normal School 
(now Elizabeth City State Teach- 


ers College). Subsequently, she 
taught in Bartlett Agricultural 


and Industrial School, Dalton, Mis- 
souri; Lincoln Institute (now Lin- 
eoln University), Jefferson City, 
Missouri; Baptist College, Macon, 
Missouri; Shaw University, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. (employed by the State 
of North Carolina as teacher of 
education) ; and Fayetteville State 
Teachers College. 

She has taught in summer schools 
at Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, 


Missouri; Tigh School, Sedalia, 
Missouri; State Normal School, 


Elizabeth City, N. C.; Collegiate 
Institute, Rich Square, N. C.; 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Normal School and Teachers Col- 
lege, Fayetteville, N. C. Also Ex- 
tension Courses in Raleigh, Golds- 
boro, Lillington, Clinton, Smith- 
field, Whiteville, Warsaw, Fayette- 
ville, and Elizabethtown, N. C. 

Although Miss Jackson resigned 
and has the enviable distinction of 
having taught in the classroom six- 
ty-six years—sixteen of which were 
at Fayetteville — vet owing to her 
character, interest in young peo- 
ple, zeal and enthusiasm, she is re- 
tained as directress of Young Men 
at Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Miss Jackson is the daughter of 
Rev. A. J. Jackson, pioneer Baptist 
minister, politician and an early 
advocate of better schools for Ne- 
groes. Miss Jackson’s mother, Car- 
oline Jackson, was one of the old 
school mothers, believing in strict- 
ness and a_ thorough religious 
training. , 


A Broadcast, Heroes 


of Democracy 


(Continued from page 130) 
Ben : I was hoping you wouldn’t 
disturb me. 
Motuy : Evidently, way up here 
away from everybody. Now come 
on and eat your supper, Ben. 


Ben: Now, Molly, please. I’ll 
be there in a little while. Can’t 


you see I’m working on my clock? 

Moutiy (disgusted) : Same thing 
every day! ‘‘I’ll be there in a little 
while. I’ll be there in a little 
while.’’ And you never eat supper 
with us. What do you know about 
making a clock, anyway’? Always 
foolin’ with somethin’ and gettin’ 
nowhere! If you ain’t lookin’ at 
the stars, you’re up here in the 
attie tinkering with a clock that 
never will run. 

(Back away from mike.) Benja- 
min Banneker, I don’t care if you 
never eat! 

Ben : Now wait a minute, Molly! 

Sounp: Door slams. 

BEN: Well now let’s see! Where 
was I? (Sounp: Metallic clicks.) 
This wheel seems to be adjusted 
right. The pendulum is right. 
Nothing left to do but wind it. 


(Winding spring.) Not too tight! 
(Winding spring.) Spring might 
snap. (Winding spring.) Now! 


(Metronome starts.) (Back away 
from mike.) It works! It works! 
Minta — Molly everybody — it 
works! It works! 

Mouuy: What in the world’s the 
matter with you, Ben? Have you 
gone plumb loco? What’s all the 
shoutin’ about? 

Ben: My clock—it’s running! 

Minta: What’s happening up 
here, Molly? What’s all the noise? 

BEN: Listen! Listen! My clock— 
it’s running! Now look—I’ll show 
vou something else! I turn this 
hand to six o’clock, and NOW! 
(Bell chimes.) You see it works! 

Mou.y: Well, at last it’s finished. 
Now maybe we can eat a meal to- 
eether ! 

Ben : Yes, it’s finished. I’ve made 
the first American clock! 

Cuorus: Glory Hallelujah (with 
feeling) and then into, from be- 
cvinning, Ezekiel saw de Wheel. 

ANNOUNCER: And now it is ten 
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years later. Always busy reading 

ooks, Banneker was often a mis- 
understood figure. But then, too, 
sometimes he was understood. 


Tom: Fine morning, Ben. (No 
answer; pause.) Benjamin! Good 


morning ! 

Ben: Oh, Tom. Forgive me. My 
mind was on this book. 

Tom: Always reading. Benjamin, 
you must put your whole heart and 
soul into books. 

Ben: My heart and soul, ves. My 
mind too, Tom. Now this is an 
absorbing study. 

Tom (interrupting): That’s all 
right. I’ll take your word for it. 
I’m no scholar. I’m on my way to 
a cockfight. Come on along and 
leave your stars and your ecalcula- 
tions for a while. Get out in the 
world of men and women for a 
change. 

Ben: My stars and my ealeula- 
tions are my world, Tom. 

Tom: But you’re too much alone 
—not even your sisters here with 
you now. Books are good enough, 
but you need friends. 

Ben: Books have been my 
friends since I was twelve, Tom. 
I’m thirty-five now and too old to 
change to new friends. 

Tom: Ben, you should have mar- 
ried and had children. That’s the 
greatest joy a man can know. 

Ben : For most, perhaps, but not 
for me. I’ll have to eall the stars 
my family—a million of them—all 
beautiful—all mysterious. 

Tom: You’re a strange man, 
3enjamin Banneker. Maybe that’s 
a part of greatness—being alone. 
You find a way of life that ordi- 
nary people will never understand. 

Cuorvus: Look Down That Lone- 
some Road. 

ANNOUNCER: Ten miles outside 
the almost non-existent township 
that is now Baltimore, George EI- 
liecott supervised the construction 
of the mill in the picturesque little 
village that now bears his name— 
Ellicott City. 

Sounp: Construction noises. 

Euuicort (from off mike) : Well, 
sir, I’ve seen you watching this 
work here for quite some time. I 
haven’t had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you before, but I know that 
you’re Benjamin Banneker. May 
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I introduce myself? 
Ellicott. 

Ben : The pleasure and the privi- 
lege are mine, Mr. Ellicott. 

Euuicotr: I understand you’re 
a very brilliant mathematician, 
Mr. Banneker. I enjoy a difficult 
problem myself. Some time when 
you can find time from your stud- 
ies, I should be happy to have you 
eall. Perhaps we ean try each 
other’s skill. And you might be 
interested in some of my books on 
astronomy. 

(Board fade.) 

ANNOUNCER (on cue) : Banneker 
was interested in Mr. Ellicott’s 
books—so much so that after begin- 
ning their study, he amazed his 
new patron by reporting one eve- 
ning... 

Ben (fading in): Mr. Ellicott, 
I have worked out some tables 
which seem to be a short cut in 
solving difficult computations. Take 
a look at these, won’t you? 

Euuicotr: Let me see them, Ben. 
(Rattle script.) 

Ben: They’re based, as you will 
see, on the theory of proportion or 
ratio. Take the number 10 for ex- 
ample. The ratio of 10 to 1 ac- 
tually represents a compounding of 
a great number of equal ratios. 

Euuicott: Marvelous! Positively 
ineredible! It’s sheer genius, Ban- 
neker. With no help, no knowledge 
even of the existence of logarithms, 
you have discovered the principle 
underlying them. My friend, I 
shall see to it that others have a 
chance to recognize your great tal- 
ent. Perhaps someday the world 
will know you as a great mathema- 
tician. You were the first to make 
an all American clock—so why not 
the first Negro mathematician ? 

ANNOUNCER: Banneker’s studies 
led him deep into the study of 
numbers.- But more important was 
a certain discovery one evening 
when he went to visit his friend 
Ellicott. 

Euuicort (from off mike): Ben- 
jamin, I have great news for you. 
President Washington has _ ap- 
pointed a commission to help Major 
L’Enfant to survey the land that is 
to be the nation’s capital. My 
brother will head the surveyors— 


I’m George 





and you, my friend, will be one cf 
them. 

Ben: To think—that I shall be 
one of those who will transform a 
backwoods wilderness, a black Ser- 
bonian bog, into a capital of gleam- 
ing avenues, a city of beauty which 
one day shall know no peer. 

ANNOUNCER: Banneker was also 
a student of nature—which was a 
source of wonder to his friends. 
Listen as John and ‘’Lijah, two 
farmers, talk about him as they 
meet one evening on a dusty road. 

JoHN (fading in): Evenin’, 
‘Lijah! Where you headed? 

*Lizau: I’m on my way to Ben’s 
house. Wanna come along? 

Joun: That’s a right long walk, 
but I don’t have nothin’ else to do. 

"Livan: You know, that almanac 
Ben’s been workin’ on is really 
gonna be a help. 

Joun: Almanac? What’s dat? 
Never heard of one before. 

‘LIJAH: Why, man, don’t you 
know what a almanac is? It’s a 
book what tells about the planets, 
the stars, and the time o’ the moon 
to plant potatoes and tobaceco—and 
even when to kill the hawgs so’s 
you won’t lose no fat. 

JOHN: Sounds good—sure ’nuf! 

‘LisAH: Ben’s been workin’ on 
it a good while now—an’ I hear it’s 
finished. It’s been many a day 
since I saw him. No time for any- 
thing but this here almanac. Ole 
Zeke says Banneker is turned out 
to be a star gazer and a proginogi- 
eator. 

JoHN: Cain’t see what the 
moon’s got to do with plantin’ 
vegetables. Ours grows fine and we 
don’t pay no attention to the moon. 

*LiszAnH: Well, don’t ask me, 
‘cause I don’t know. Ben just told 
me that’s what a almanac’s for. 
Sure is stupenelous what goes on 
in some people’s brains! 

JoHn: You know—wait a minnit. 
(Off mike.) These here blackber- 
ries look right good. I can’t pass 
"em up. e 

"L1JAH : Come on, man. I wanna 
git where I’se goin’! 

Joun: All right, all right. As I 
was sayin’—want some berries? 

"LigaH: No. 

JoHN: Well, anyway. 





(Smack 
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lips.) Ummmmm — these berries 
tastes as good as they look. You 
know, ever’ once in a while I stop 
an’ think to myself how Ben got 
his start by goin’ to school when he 
was young. Ain’t nobody else 
aroun’ here been to school, least- 
ways no Negroes. Looks like since 
then opportunities has just kept 
comin’ his way. One day de Lawd 
sent along Mr. Ellicott an’ he gave 
him all those funny lookin’ things 
he looks at the sky with and a 
whole lots of books too. 

*LigaH: Sure he had opportu- 
nity, but I guess as how he made 
more of it than most people. Say— 
we’re pokin’ along here and we got 
another mile and a half to go. 

Joun: Well, then, let’s get a 
move on—all the time stoppin’ 
ow 

(Complete board fade.) 

JOHN (on cue): Whe-ew! Here 
we is on Ben’s porch at_ last. 
Thought we’d never git here! 

*‘Lisan: Yeah, with vou stoppin’ 
at every blackberry bush! 

JouHn: ‘Sposin’ he ain’t 
after we come all this way. 
on the door. 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

JoHN: Oh my—lI hope he’s in. 
Knoek again. 

Sounp: Knock on 
opens. 


here 
Knock 


door. Door 

Ben (after door opens): Good 
evening, gentlemen. Come in; it’s 
a pleasure to see vou. 

‘Livan: Thank you, Ben. Last 
time I was here you tole’ me you 
was going to make a almanac to 
help us with our crops. They tell 
me you just about finished it. 

Ben: Yes, I have finished it at 
last, "Lijah. If you and John would 
like to see it, I’ll get a copy and 
read the introduction to you. That 
will give you an idea of what it is 
about. 

JoHN AND ’LiJAH: Thank you, 
Ben. Wish you would, Ben. 

JoHN: Wonder how it feels to be 
smart like that, "Lijah? 

’*LisaH: I wouldn’t know! 

Ben (off mike): Here it is. It 
starts like this: Benjamin Banne- 
ker’s Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland Almanac and Ephemeris 

(Continued on page 139) 
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HENRY LAIRD PHILLIPS-FROM THE GEM OF 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


N JAMAICA, gem of the British 
West Indies, the mecca for the 
invalid, I saw the light of the 

sun that shines on this planet 
Mareh 11, 1847. Did I ery because 
I had come to an unknown coun- 
try? Did I smile because I was 
born in ‘‘The Spring?’’ There was 
no recollection: Henee, I cannot 
answer those questions. 

IHlow do I know that I was born 
March 11, 1847? Ask the Family 
Bible; ask the records in that Bi- 
ble. The Bible cannot lie. 

CHILDHOOD Days 


What do 
childhood 
much. 

Columbus found Jamaica for 
Spain in 1494. Those who ought 
to know what it is say it is one of 
the fairest countries for beauty in 
the habitable earth, the brightest 
jewel in the British crown, and 
the gem of the Antilles. When Co- 
lumbus discovered it, it was inhab- 
ited by Indians, about 60,000, 
called Arawaks. England took it 
from the Spaniards in 1655. When 
she took it, the Spaniards, under 
one protest or another, had com- 
pletely annihilated the Indians. 

By an act of parliament, during 
the reign of Queen Victoria, it was 
decreed that ‘‘After the first of 
August, 1838, all slaves in the Co- 
lonial possessions of Great Britain 
should be absolutely and forever 
free.’’ 

I had some early remembrances 
of myself. How old I was, I do 
not know. As children we had to 
work during the day. We have no 
school days and long nights as they 
have in North America. Days 12 
hours long. Nights the same. 

When it was raining, we chil- 
dren ran about in old clothes in the 
field, now in the pond disturbing 
the ducks, now carrying cans to the 
sugar cane mill. We carried every- 
thing on our heads. What little 
reading or studying we did at night 
was by candles. I learned to make 
them. Take a bamboo joint. Fix 


about 
not 


remember 
Probably 


you 
days? 


your string so as to have it in the 
middle. Pour melting wax into it. 
Let it become cold, split the joint, 
open, and behold your candle is 
ready for use. Now you have your 
dim and flaming light. Of course, 
it is not electric light, but you have 
had the pleasure of making your 
own light, a pleasure that you can- 
not ever get out of your use of 
electricity. 

Well do I remember when father 
gave me a gun. I loaded it, went 
out one day, fixed it on a fence, 
fired at a pet canary (first cousins 
to a nightingale), and shot it. As 
I saw it fall, I threw the gun down, 
jumped over the fence, ran through 
the tall grass and took it up! How 
did I feel? I felt that I was as 
great a hunter as the mighty Nim- 
rod that we read about in the 
Scriptures. 

Besides sugar cane, we planted 
ginger. When I was about twelve 
years old, in my spare time, I 
peeled enough ginger with which 
a home was bought for me. Again 
I was a great man riding on my 
own horse. We raised our own 
horses, cows, mules and donkeys. 
There was much pleasure in caring 
for them. But was it always pleas- 
ure? No, life is not made up in 
that way. It would be monotonous 
if it were so. We enjoy light be- 
cause there is darkness. Many a 
fall I have had from a donkey; 
many tears I have had to shed be- 
cause of a stubborn mule or don- 
key. 

‘*You are mulish!’’ Do you 
know why such a phrase was 
coined? I am at A, I have to go to 
B, some distance off. It may require 
a few hours’ riding to get there. I 
come to a cross road. I am to turn 
into that cross road in order to get 
to B, but my mule insists on going 
along the straight road. With bit 
in his mouth and reins in my hands 
I turn his head in the direction to 
B. I whip him, but he says no and 
still insists on having his own way. 
What can I do? Perhaps shed some 


tears, turn his head homeward and 
tell my tale of woe. But I am an 
apt scholar. I have learned my 
lesson. The next time I have to 
travel with brother mule, I wrap a 
long rope around his neck, when 
we come to a road where we begin 
quarreling, I dismount, unwrap the 
rope, go some distance. along the 
road where I want brother mule to 
go, tie one end to something—tree 
or fence—take my whip and give 
my companion a taste of it. I 
make him understand that he is 
dealing with a superior being, but 
there is the trouble and the worry 
and the anxiety to teach him that 
lesson. And is that not a picture 
of exact life? Is there not a mule 
in every one to be conquered if the 
best life is to be lived? 





There were hard work and plenty 
of fun in setting ginger or sugar. 
The parish of Saint Elizabeth, 
where we lived, was some distance 
from any seaport town where we 
had to take our produce. Horses 
or mules took them in hampers. We 
may start one afternoon, travel 
half the night, unload, rest, reload 
and enter town in the morning. Re- 
turning had more fun for us, be- 
cause we could ride home. 

Rum—vwe had plenty of Jamaica 
rum, but I am not a rummy. I sim- 
ply have no taste for liquor. Henee, 
I hesitate to judge one who has. I 
am not tempted as he is. I must 
be careful how I judge. 

At the age of 15 I entered the 
Moravian Training School, at Fair- 
field, Manchester parish. That is 
some distance from the parish in 
which I was born. The climate is 
noted for its health-giving power. 

The Moravians—I am thankful 
to them that my parents belonged 
to that body of Christians ealled 
Moravians. They have headquar- 
ters at Hernheit Bohemia and 
branch settlements in Germany, 
Britain and America. Though not 
being very large in number, this 
church has always been distin- 


guished for its missionary activi- 
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ties. It was formerly a missionary 
church, The first missionary work 
to West Indian slaves, was started 
in 1732 by the Moravians. They are 
seen working in Greenland, Lap- 
land, North and South America, 
and other countries, in the United 
States of America, headquarters at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Though 
born in a Moravian family, one of 
my grandmothers was a Roman 
Catholic. On that account (though 
how it was reasoned out I do not 
know), I was baptized by a Roman 
Catholic priest. The appearance 
of the baptizer was striking. I re- 
member his long black (cassock ?) 
and seull cap. Father Duperong, 
he was called. The baptism was not 
ina church. I do not remember as 
a child ever having been in a Ro- 
man Chureh. I went to a Moravian 
parish school and church. In 1864, 
at Fairfield School, I was received 
into church fellowship by means of 
a solemn and impressive service. 
That began my training for con- 
firmation. I was confirmed October 
14, 1866. The soul training was 
such as probably I could not have 
eotten anywhere else. 

Moravians do not have many 
ceremonies, but they have under- 
standing impressions. None but 
those with communion cards go to 
the communion service. Before 
confirmation one is received as a 
visitor. He sees for the first time 
what the service is like. 

Moravians have a_ beautiful 
liturgical service. One may call 
it a ‘‘Low Church Service’’ in the 
Episcopal Church. Before going 
to his communion one must visit 
his pastor. There if he wants to 
make a confession, he does it ; there 
the pastor questions him about his 
soul life, or talks about anything 
he thinks appropriate. Often the 
family goes at one time. Everyone 
who goes to communion must pre- 
sent a ticket to an usher at the en- 
trance of the church. That ticket 
tells the fact that the bearer has 
been to confession. 

Fairfield Training School had a 
large number of acres of land. 
There were thirty of us in the 
building. There was but one cook, 
and her place was in the kitchen. 


There were no servants to do the 
work. We were our own servants 
and there never could be any loaf- 
ing. We got up in the morning by 
the clock. We worked by the clock. 
We ate by the clock, we studied by 
the clock, and we went to bed by 
the clock. Everything about the 
houses and ground were kept in a 
state of perfect condition. Every 
morning except Saturday, the most 
of us did some work about the 
eround, but clothes had to be 
washed, dried and mangled. We 


did that. Sometimes, wells went 
dry. We had to bring water from 


the nearest place where it could be 
had. 

All kinds of fruits and vegeta- 
bles were cultivated. Every student 
had a small patch of land given 
him. That he owned. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, each student cul- 
tivated his own piece of ground. 
What he raised he sold to the in- 
stitution. Not many of us, if any, 
had parents sending them money. 
Hence it can be seen how diligent- 
ly each one cultivated his patch. 

Saturday mornings we did not 
work in the grounds. What did we 
do? We swept the floors, scrubbed 
them, rubbed them with wax and 
then shined them. And everything 
had to be done in a perfect man- 
ner. There was a monitor going 
about peeping into every corner to 
make sure that every spot was 
clean. Before that all the cots and 
beds were taken out, sunned and 
cleaned. The afternoon was our 
own. Games, cricket especially, 
were played. At dinner one stu- 
dent had to read. Everything was 
done as far as possible in a perfect 
manner, 

All my teachers, except one from 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, were 
from Europe; and, as I remember, 
Russian and Prussian discipline 
meant doing everything in the best 
possible way. We stood aghast 
when we heard of some of the 
things that American students did. 
With us, the least bit of discipline 
meant probably dismissal from col- 
lege, and to have been dismissed 
from Fairfield Training was looked 
upon as being as disqualified as to 
be hanged for a crime committed. 
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One of my duties at school was 
to take care of the roses. [ still 
see, at this writing, seventy-two 
years later, some of the beautiful 
English Tea Roses that I used to 
nurse. I love flowers. I see so 
much of the face of God in them. 
It was probably because of early 
training. 

Immediately after graduation I 
left home to teach school in St. 
Sansa, It was then a Danish Is- 
land. That was in 1868. The name 
of my school was Diamond, so 
called because it bordered on a 
sugar cane estate by that name. 
There I taught for two years and 
two months and then resigned. 

In the meantime, the call to en- 
ter the Saviour’s ministry had 
taken hold of me. I wanted to go 
to a ‘‘foreign field.’’ I desired to 
be a light bearer. Some time be- 
fore resigning, I had received a 
printed cireular, saying that ‘‘If I 
should fall into the hands of any 
one who desires to study for the 
foreign field, he would be gladly 
received into the ‘Missions House,’ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.’’ My 
pastor and parents wanted me to 
go to Germany to study, but I fell 
down to America—and to America 
I came. I landed in New York 
September 15, 1870. It was the 
first time I ever saw a large city. 
The many lights twinkling in the 
harbor made me feel that I had en- 
tered fairyland such as I used to 
read about in books. 

I left the same day for Philadel- 
phia and entered the Missions 
House. There I spent two years. 
I studied Hebrew, and dipped into 
a little Arabic. In the meantime, I 
was doing some work to help my- 
self financially. I had a mission in 
North Philadelphia at a _ place 
called ‘‘Swamp Poodle,’’ in the 
neighborhood where St. Paul’s 
Chapel is now situated. We trav- 
eled then in horse cars. When it 
snowed hard, the cars would have 
to wait until men with shovel and 
broom cleared the tracks. One was 
sometimes compelled to walk 
through deep snow to reach a place 
at a given time. I have walked 
through deep snow, wearing gum 
boots, from Lancaster Avenue to 
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“Swamp Poodle,’’ going through 
Fairmount Park. Later on I have 
walked from 39th and Walnut 
Streets to 8th and Bainbridge, to 
hold a seven o’clock service. 

Speaking about snow reminds 
me that I had read about it, but 
certainly had no real conception 
of what it was before I came to the 
United States. When I saw the 
first snow and took some of it in 
my hand, it produced a sensation 
of warmth. Then another thing 
that puzzled me was going to 
chureh on a Sunday morning when 
the pavement was hard and the sun 
shining brightly. Service is over. 
I am going home. The sun is still 
shining, but there is water on the 
bricks. Where did it come from? 
I had read about frost but hadn’t 
the slightest idea what it meant. 

After spending two years in the 
Missions House I entered Philadel- 
phia Divinity School at 39th and 
Sansom Streets. It had been a pri- 
vate house, not very large. Fortu- 
nately, fine buildings are not a 
necessity to education. In that 
school, among the professors were 
a Goodwin and a Hare. Has the 
school, in its long history, ever had 
greater teachers? Goodwin and 
Hare. How different in their man- 
ner of teaching. Dr. Goodwin 
would allow any number of ques- 
tions to be asked during recitation 
hour. 

Once as we were going into reci- 
tation room, the old stable, one of 
the students said: ‘‘Fellows, give 
me a chance, I have not studied my 
lesson.’’ As soon as we were seated, 
he began asking the doctor about a 
novel lately published, and was 
much talked about, because Prime 
Minister Gladstone had published 
a criticism of that novel. In that 
way most of recitation time passed. 
He did not seem to care whether 
you studied your lesson or not. But 
wait till examination time came, 
then he was as hard as a rock. Your 
Butlers Anology, or whatever the 
subject was, had to be known if you 
were not to be demoted. 

Dr. Hare, teacher of Greek and 
Hebrew especially, never encour- 
aged the asking of questions during 


recitation period. He never will- 
ingly allowed a moment to be lost. 
He would give you all the time you 
wanted, after recitation hours. At 
examination times, especially when 
examining captains were present, 
he never seemed to ask a student a 
question that he did not feel that 
he knew the answer. 

My Divinity School training 
ended in June, 1875. The next 
Sunday I was ordained to the dea- 
conate in the church of the Sa- 
viour, 3723 Chestnut Street. Or- 
dained to the priesthood one year 
later in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, 19th and Walnut Streets. 
While in the Divinity School, I was 
reader for a while under Rev. M. 
Josephus, the rector of the parish. 
After he left, I had entire charge 
of the services for about one year. 
Then came the Rev. M. Hazlehurst, 
as rector; and I served as lay read- 
er under him until my ordination. 
St. Thomas’ Church, near Fifth 
and Walnut, was without a rector. 
Bishop Stevens, who ordained me, 
sent me to that church. I did not 
want to go. I had then been seven 
years in Philadelphia. A deacon 
has to go where his bishop sends 
him. I went. 

I remember distinctly how I felt 
at my first service at the appointed 
time. There were only a few peo- 
ple in church. After service, Miss 
Inez Cassey, the organist, came to 
me and told me that I had made a 
mistake. My heart seemed to have 
jumped towards my mouth, I sup- 
pose, if it had been large enough, it 
would have jumped out. T asked, 
‘*What did I do?’’ 

‘*You began at the wrong time,’ 
she said. My heart went back to 
its normal place, since it was not 
the sermon or any part of the serv- 
ice that she was speaking about. 

Then followed, ‘‘ When should I 
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have begun ° 


, 


‘* After I played a voluntary.’’ 

‘When do you play it?”’ 

‘‘After I see some people in 
church.”’ 

I then took up one of the cards 
on which the time for service was 
printed—10:30 A. M. I told Miss 
Cassey that we would always begin 
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the service at the time stated on 
that card. That the sexton will al- 
ways have to be there and if there 
is no one else, I will say, ‘‘ Dearly 
beloved brother.’’ It was my Fair- 
field training at work. Ten-thirty 
does not mean ten thirty-one. What 
effect did my determination to be- 
gin service at ten-thirty have on 
the congregation? When it be- 
came certain that the service would 
end at a given time because it was 
begun at a certain time, it was de- 
lighted. One could then know what 
engagements could be made for the 
rest of the day. I remained at St. 
Thomas’ Church for one year and 
five months, and then resigned. I 
next went to the Church of the 
Crucifixion and served there twen- 
ty-five years — until I was made 
archdeacon. 

I said that for two years I stud- 
ied in the Missions House for the 
foreign field and graduated from 
the Philadelphia Divinity School 
two years later. Why did I not go, 
as a missionary to such a field? I 
did not go and yet I did go. What 
do I mean? Some time after my 
ordination to the priesthood, I re- 
quested the Board of Missions in 
New York City to send me to Li- 
beria. I was not sent—I do not 
now remember what statement was 
officially given for not granting my 
request but, one told me, later on 
that I was not sent because the 
Bishop said he did not want col- 
ored priests from America, and 
especially from the West Indies, 
sent to Liberia, because they did 
not show proper respect to the 
Bishop out there. Not being sent 
to Liberia, I suggested to be sent 
to Haiti. I was told that I could 
not be sent because the board had 
no money to pay my salary. As I 
did not have faith enough to be- 
lieve that I could live on Haitian 
air, I remained here, but I said I 
did go to a foreign field. What do 


I mean? One day in 1938 (63 
years after my ordination) it 
seemed that someone (invisible) 


said to me: ‘‘ You are not an Amer- 
ican born—you have been working 
in a foreign field these many years.’’ 


Henry Larrp PHILLIPS 
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A Broadcast, Heroes 
of Democracy 


(Continued from page 135) 


for the year of our Lord 1792, bi- 
sectile or leap year and the six- 
teenth year of America’s Indepen- 
dence which commenced July 4, 
1776—containing the sun and the 
moon, the true places and the as- 
pects of the planets, the rising, the 
setting, and the southing of the 
moon. The lunation conjunction, 
eclipses, judgment of the weather, 
festivals, and remarkable days. 

JoHN: Um—ummmm. Fraid I 
don’t follow all that, Ben. 

’LigsaAH: Here’s what I’d like to 
know, Ben. Did you make all those 
cale’lations by yourself? Jehoso- 
phat, that must have taken a heap 
o.” time! 

BEN: Some ten years, ’Lijah. But 
now that I have finished my first 
almanac, I shall make one every 
year. 

’Livau: Can I have that copy or 
is you gonna give it to someone 
else? 

Ben: This copy is going to the 
Secretary of State. 

JOHN: You mean Mr. - - - what’s 
that man’s name? I had it on the 
tip of my tongue. Mr. - - - 

Ben: Mr. Thomas Jefferson. 
Perhaps it will help America to 
recognize the Negro as a man 
among his fellows, rather than a 
creature to be held in abject servi- 
tude. Also I have written a letter 
to him and in it I appeal to Mr. 
Jefferson to exert his influence in 
behalf of the Negro. The follow- 
ing paragraphs co..... 

*LigAH: Who would ever have 
thought you’d do all this with star- 
gazin’ and proginogicatin’. Yes 
sir, we’re mighty proud of you, 
Ben! 

Cuorus: Let My People Go. 

ANNOUNCER: And so Banneker 


sent his letter and his almanac to‘ 


Jefferson. Some time later... 
Sounp: Horse into foreground 
at a gallop and stops. 
PostMAN: Letter for you, Ben! 
Ben: Thank you! 
Horse starts off and recedes. 
Ben: A letter from Philadel- 


phia! At last—the honor I had 
dreamed of. Mr. Jefferson has an- 
swered me. 

Sounp: Horse and rider ap- 
proach and stop. 

Euuicorr: Ho, Banneker ! 

Ben: Hello, Mr. Ellicott! 

Exuicorr: Good afternoon, Ben. 
I saw the post drive up to your 
door, and my eagerness would not 
let me wait. Posthaste 1 came to 
see if at last. you had heard from 
Mr. Jefferson. 

Ben: You have come at a mo- 
ment which means the realization 
of my fondest hopes. 

Exuuicott: And a moment, my 
friend, which marks the recogni- 
tion of your genius. May I ask, 
what does our Secretary of State 
reply? 

Ben: Read it for yourself, Mr. 
Ellicott. 1 am too overcome with a 
sensibility of the honor Mr. Jeffer- 
son has shown me. 

Euuicotr: Sir: I thank you sin- 
cerely for your letter of the 19th 
instant and for the almanac which 
it contained. Nobody wishes more 
than I do to see such proofs as you 
exhibit that nature has given to 
our black brethren talents equal to 
those of the other colors of men. 
I ean add with truth that no one 
wishes more ardently to see a good 
system commenced for raising the 
conditions both of their body and 
mind to what it ought to be. 

I have taken the liberty of send- 
ing your almanac to Monsieur de 
Condorcet, Secretary of the Acad- 
emy of Science at Paris, and mem- 
bers of the Philanthropic Society, 
because I considered it a document 
to which your color had a right, 
for their justification against the 
doubts which have been entertained 
of them. 

I am with great esteem, sir 

Your most obedient servant, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

He pays just tribute to your 
greatness, Ben. Never fear, my 
friend, America will find a way to 
bring your people into the sunlight 
of liberty. The way of Democracy ! 
The American way! 

Cuorus: America, America, God 
Shed His Grace on Thee, And 
Crown Thy Good With Brother- 
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hood From Sea to Shining Sea. 
(Repeat from beginning softly.) 

Dr. WesLEY (with hollow ef- 
fect) : 

They shall arise in the States 

They shall report nature, laws, 
physiology, and happiness. 

They shall illustrate democracy 
and the cosmos. 

They shall train themselves to 
go in public to become orators 
and oratresses; 

Strong and sweet shall their 
tongues be—poems and mate- 
rials of poems shall come from 
their lives—they shall be mak- 
ers and finders. 

Of them and their works shall 
emerge divine conveyors to 
convey gospels. 

Characters—events — restrospec- 
tions—shall be conveyed in 
gospels. 

Trees, animals, waters shall be 
conveyed. 

Death, the future, the invisible 
faith, shall all be conveyed. 

Cuorus: America the Beautiful 
—Up full to end. 

ANNOUNCER: This was the story 
of Benjamin Banneker. Now for 
additional information regarding 
Banneker—here is Dr. Wesley, 
dean of the Graduate School of 
Howard University, to answer a 
few questions asked by the stu- 


dents of the Armstrong’ High 
School. 
Voice (1): Dr. Wesley, was 


Banneker able to go to school and 
receive a good education? 

WesLEyY : Banneker was instruct- 
ed by his grandparents at home 
and attended a little school not far 
from his home. He was always of 
a mechanical trend of mind and 
showed interest in machines even 
when a boy. 

Voice (2): Were Banneker’s 
parents wealthy and able to give 
their son all of the aid he needed 
in early life? | 

Wes.LeEy: No, Banneker’s people 
were not regarded as wealthy peo- 
ple, although his father was an in- 
dustrious farmer, owning 120 acres 
of land about ten miles from Balti- 
more. 

Voice (3): We have been told 
that Benjamin Banneker was in- 
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terested in a peace plan for the 
world. Is this true? 

WeEs.LEY: Benjamin Banneker 
published in the almanae for 1793 
a plan for » Peace Office for the 
United States. 

It is evident, then, boys and 
virls, that here was a man who had 
to work under handicaps but who 
achieved results both for himself 
and for others of which a high 
school or college graduate might 
well have been proud. He was 
neither soldier nor statesman, but 
he was a hero of democracy both in 
his own individual attainments as 
well as in his social vision. 

ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Dr. 
Wesley and students. 

Again the famous Male Glee 
Club of the Howard University is 
heard—Professor Roy Tibbs direct- 
ing—’’ 

GLEE CLuB: Combined Voices— 
My Country ’Tis of Thee. 

You have heard the third broad- 
cast of the Heroes of Democracy 
series, presented this afternoon by 
students of the Armstrong High 
School of the District of Columbia 
under the direction of Mrs. E. P. 
Webster, chairman, and Mrs. E. 
W. Smith. Radio Committee: E. 
R. Amos, H. B. Wallace, F. A. 
Gregory. Honored guest was Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley, dean of the 
Graduate School of the Howard 
University. Guests also were the 
members of the Male Glee Club of 
the Howard University, directed 
by Professor Roy W. Tibbs. The 
script was an original by an Arm- 
strong student, Winston Lark. 

America—U p full to fill remain- 
ing time. 





Books on Melanesian 
and Australian 
Negroids 


There are not many useful books 
on the natives of Melanesia. In the 
first place, not very many scholars 
have taken the time to study these 
people. They have been seen main- 
ly through the eyes of explorers 
and missionaries who have been 
chiefly concerned with the out- 
ward differences between their cul- 


ture and ours. These writers have 
viven little or no attention to the 
scientific meaning of what they ob- 
served. Some help may be ob- 
tained from the following: Cod- 
rington’s The Melanesians (1891) ; 
W. H. R. Rivers’ History of Mela- 
nestan Society (1914) ; C. G. Selig- 
man’s The Melanesians of New 
Guinea; B. Malinowski’s The Ar- 
gonauts of the Western Pacific; 
and Sex Life of the Melanesians; 
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and C, E. Fox’ The Threshhold of 
the Pacvfic. 

With respect to the Australian 
natives we are not much better off 
as to trustworthy treatises on their 
culture. However, they have been 
studied here and there by English- 
men who have settled permanently 
in Australia and developed the 
country along modern lines. Works 
from this source run into consider- 
able numbers. W. Lloyd Warner, 








I AM A NEGRO 


OFFER no apologies for my race, or for my color. I am proud 

of my people now, in the past, for the future. 

I am proud of my slave heritage, for that has made my 
people strong. It has made them strong enough to endure any 
hardship, and survive. It has made them strong enough to survive, 
and advance. It has made them strong enough to advance, and 
conquer. Slavery destroyed the weaklings of my race. The strug- 
gle to exist as freedmen developed the virility of our strain, so that 
no pressure the Negro has to endure can equal the pressure he has 
encountered, and over which he has risen. 


I am proud of our contributions to music, to the theatre, to 
literature, to science, to the world of sports. The folk-lore of Amer- 
ica is stamped with the personality of the Negro. Our dialect has 
made new literature. Our spirituals have enriched the music of the 
world. Our syncopated rhythms have given new impetus to musical 
composition. Our feet have created new dances. In a sports-minded 
nation, my people have reached the acme of physical achievement. 


My race! betrayed by the “fifth column” coast native of Africa, 
bought by slave traders, packed into the holds of foul ships, sold on 
the block, scourged by the Western man’s diseases, chained, beaten, 
starved—yet surviving. 


Each year adds new names to the roster of great Negroes in 
every field of human endeavor. I am proud of every single accom- 
plishment of every single Negro. They are legion. What we are, 
America has made us. She need not be ashamed of the product. 
What we produce will be hers in its entirety. Escape it, she cannot. 


I am a Negro. I am the present, and the past. I make my 
future. 


Mavis B. Mrxon 


Douglass School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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who has recently made a study of 
one of the important tribes, the 
Murngin, mentions such an author- 
ity as Dr. Walter E. Roth, whose 
work on ethnography was of much 
assistance to him in producing the 
book referred to above under the 
title of A Black Civilization 
(1937). To miost of the other works 
the student in this field may not 
look for much help. He must do as 
Dr, Warner has done in studying 


the natives themselves in their 
homes in Australia. 
There are also such works as 


Spencer’s Native Tribes of Central 
Australia, and Northern Tribes of 
Central Australia, and The Arun- 
ta; A. W. Howitt’s Native Tribes 
of Southeast Australia; W. J. 
Sollas’ Ancient Hunters; and A. 
R. Brown’s ‘‘ Three Tribes of West- 
ern Australia’ in The Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Instt- 
tute, XLIII, p. 143. 





Activity of the Beck- 
ley Branch of the As- 
sociation for the 
Study of Negro 
Life and History 


On the evening of the 18th of 
December, 1940, at the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church, in Beckley, West 
Virginia, the Branch of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History observed the celebra- 
tion of the Proclamation of the 
Ratification of the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution by 
a sufficient number of states to 
make it a part of the Constitution 
of the United States. This, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, 
was the first time such a celebra- 
tion has been had on the 18th of 
December in West Virginia. 

This celebration consisted of the 
following: an address by Brown 
W. Payne, president of the Branch 
of the Association, dealing with 
the comparative progress of the 
Negroes during seventy-five years; 
an address by Mr. J. 8. Butts, a 
local attorney, distinguishing be- 
tween the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of Lincoln and the Thirteenth 





Amendment; an address by Mr. 
George Scott, a former official of 
the U. M. W. A., on the progress 
of labor on the part of the Negroes 
during the last seventy-five years; 
and an address by Rev. S. A. 
Abrams, pastor of the Central 
Street Baptist Church, on the con- 
tribution of the Negro to religion 
during the last seventy-five years. 
Mr. I. J. K. Wells, state supervisor 
of Negro Schools, made remarks on 
Negro training for practical life 
and Mr. Frank Cave gave an orig- 
inal poem on freedom. Solos of 
Negro production were rendered 
by Mr. Jackson Starling, Miss 
Christine Wright and Mr. George 
Woodruff. A cornet solo was 
played by Mr. Charles Griffin, in- 
structor in Music in the Byrd-Pril- 
lerman High School, all being ac- 
companied by Mrs. Evelyn P. Star- 
ling, teacher at the High School. 

While in Beckley the Branch of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History is the first 
in West Virginia to mark this date, 
there are indications that people in 
other places are thinking along the 
same lines. In that connection, we 
desire to call attention to the ‘‘ Ex- 
tension of Remarks of the Hon. 
Kent E. Keller of Illinois, who had 
extended in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of December 19th, 1940, sev- 
eral press releases of the Library 
of Congress showing the Contribu- 
tion of the Negro to American Cul- 
ture. 

Brown W. PayYNe 





Questions and 
Answers 


1. Should Negroes emphasize the 
celebration of George Washing- 
ton’s birthday during Febru- 
ary when they are concentrat- 
ing largely on the achievements 
of their own people? 

Certainly Negroes should give 
much attention to the celebration 
of George Washington’s birthday 
and all other holidays which are 
set apart to inculcate an apprecia- 
tion of the achievements of the 
fathers of the republic and instill 
patriotism. The United States is 
the native land of the blacks as 
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well as the whites, and everything 
that pertains to the country at 
large should concern the Negroes. 
They are Americans of the first or- 
der. Neither they nor their imme- 
diate forbears were born abroad. 
The Negroes were born here in this 
country and are not hyphenated 
Americans. Negroes do not enjoy 
all the rights and privileges which 
belong to them according to the 
laws and constitution of the coun- 
try; but they have made progress 
in this direction, and with this to 
encourage them they will struggle 
on for full recognition as citizens. 
Negroes should honor George 
Washington for the reason that he 
believed with Kosciusko, Lafayette, 
and Thomas Jefferson that slavery 
was an evil which should be exter- 
minated. Washington was not an 
abolitionist, but he expressed his 
desire to have slavery abolished by 
legislation, that is, by the action 
of the law-making bodies of the 
states as it was done by some 
Northern States during his day. 
He set a noble example in provid- 
ing in his will that his slaves should 
be freed. 


In emphasizing the history of the 
Negro, moreover, the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History is not encouraging any 
such thing as a neglect of any 
phase of American history. The 
aim is merely to dig up and bring 
before the American people in gen- 
eral and the Negro in particular 
that part of our history which has 
been neglected. As the author of 
one of our histories has elsewhere 
said: ‘‘In our own particular his- 
tory we should not dim one bit the 
lustre of any star in our firmament. 
We should not learn less of George 
Washington, ‘First in War, First 
in Peace, and First in the hearts of 
his Countrymen’; but we should 
learn something also of the three 
thousand Negro soldiers of the 
American Revolution who helped 
to make this ‘Father of our Coun- 
try’ possible. We should not fail 
to appreciate the unusual contribu- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson to free- 
dom and democracy ; but we should 
invite attention also to one of his 
outstanding contemporaries, Ben- 
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jamin Banneker, the mathemati- 
cian, astronomer, and advocate of 
world peace. We should in no way 
detract from the fame of Perry 
on Lake Erie or Jackson at New 
Orleans in the second struggle with 
England ; but we should remember 
the black men who assisted in win- 
ning these victories on land and 
sea. We should not cease to pay 
tribute to Abraham Lincoln as the 
‘Savior of the Country’; but we 
should ascribe praise also to the 
178,000 Negroes who had to be 
mustered into the service of the 
Union before it could be preserved, 
and who by their heroism demon- 
strated that they were entitled to 
freedom and _ citizenship. We 
should in no way whatever with- 
hold assistance from the effort to 
make the world safe for democracy, 
but we should teach our citizenry 
history rather than propaganda 
and thus make this country safe 
for all elements of the population 
at home.”’ 

2. Should Negroes honor Abra- 
ham Lincoln on the 12th of 
February along with Frederick 
Douglass whose birthday is sup- 
posed to fall on the 14th? 

Abraham Lincoln is very often 
referred to as not being very much 
of an antislavery man because he 
said that if he could save the Union 
without slavery, he would do it; 
and if he could save the Union with 
slavery, he would do so. This ques- 
tion often comes up because of a 
number of highly trained Negro 
historians who have learned to 
study the sources and have there- 
fore read the documents bearing 
upon the Civil War. In going into 
Lineoln’s papers and thereby 
learning all of the forces at work 
upon him and the various measures 
which he had to resort to in order 
to hold the majority of the Ameri- 
can people in line and save the 
Union, they often discredit him 
as a so-called emancipator, or sav- 
ior of the Negro race. This, how- 
ever, is a very unscientific point 
of view. 

In studying Lincoln as we study 
any other character in history, he 
must be sympathetically consid- 
ered. A man in public office should 


not do everything which he as a 
private citizen would gladly do. 
In accepting office he has not been 
elevated to the position to use it in 
promoting his own personal pro- 
gram. He has been called upon to 
discharge a public trust. Viewed 
from this point, Lincoln does not 
suffer in the estimation placed up- 
on him by historians who refer to 
him as the Great Emancipator. 
Lincoln was not elected on an abo- 
lition platform. His party had 
merely repudiated the Dred Scott 
decision and opposed the extension 
of slavery. Lincoln, himself, had 
borne eloquent testimony against 
mob rule, lynching and slavery 
throughout his career. In Congress 
he had worked for gradual and 
compensated emancipation, and he 
had kept this plan before the slave 
States as the best solution of their 
problem. To say that he would 
save the Union with or without 
slavery does not necessarily show a 
lack of interest in emancipation. 


No one will hardly think that 
emancipation would have had 


much of a chance if the Union had 
been lost. It succeeded with the 
Union saved. In his hesitancy as 
to emancipation and the arming of 
the Negroes there may be evidence 
of statesmanship rather than lack 
of interest in freedom and democ- 
racy. As he often well said, the 
main thing was to win the war. 
Everything depended upon that. 
Had Lincoln immediately declared 
the Negroes free and turned them 
armed upon their masters he would 
have lost the war. Many of the 
people in the border slave States 
who were kindly disposed to the 
Union, were nevertheless proslav- 
ery. 

A considerable number of the 
people in the free States, moreover, 
especially the ‘‘Copperheads’’ in 
the Northwest, objected to the ‘‘co- 
ercion’’ of the South. They would 
have risen in protest against any- 
thing resembling a servile insur- 
rection. The war was not an effort 
to free slaves. Lincoln, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, could 
not carry out his own personal 
plans. In a situation like this an 
executive must fail if he under- 
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takes a reform so far ahead of the 
time that his very coworkers can- 
not be depended upon to carry out 
his policies. The abolitionists were 
a small minority. Men had to be 
gradually brought around to think- 
ing that immediate emancipation 
would be the proper solution of the 
problem. There was much fear 
that such a radical step would lead 
to inter-racial war. For this rea- 
son Lincoln and others connected 
deportation with emancipation. 
With Seward as the negotiator 
with foreign nations Lincoln tried 
to find a place abroad to send the 
freedmen, and he actually sent 
some to an island off Haiti. As the 
experiment of large numbers of 
two distinct races living together 
as freemen had not been made, the 
majority of Americans of Lincoln’s 
day believed that the two races 
could not dwell together on the 
basis of social and political equal- 
ity. A militant minority of the de- 
scendants of these Americans do 
not believe it now. The abolition- 
ists themselves were not united on 
this point. Lincoln, moreover, 
gradually grew unto the full stat- 
ure of democracy. Observing final- 
ly that the Negroes would remain 
permanently in this country, he 
urged upon the States in process of 
reconstruction to make some provi- 
sion for the education of the freed- 
men, and suggested that the right 
of franchise be extended to those 
who were intelligent and owned 
property. Whatever Lincoln did 
was what he thought best for all 
concerned. He was not prejudiced 
against any race in the sense that 
men are today. Frederick Doug- 
lass said that Lincoln was the first 
white man he ever met who did not 
say or do something to make him 
feel that he belonged to a different 
race. 

3. What were the names of the 
Negroes who came with Colum- 
bus when he discovered Amer- 
ica? 

We know from the study of early 
Spanish history that Negroes came 
with Columbus and with practical- 
ly all of the Spanish explorers. 
They brought with them Negroes 
in multiples of 30, 60, 90, and 120. 
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Most of these Negroes, however, 
came mainly as servants and me- 
nial laborers, as they were in Spain 
from which they were taken. Only 
a few of them attained positions of 
distinction. 

It has been said by an untrained 
man that the pilot on one of the 
ships in which the expedition led 
by Columbus sailed was a Negro 
because his name was Alonso 
Pietro the Black. This, however, 
is purely a myth. We have no proof 
that because the man was referred 
to as Alonso Pietro the Black that 
he was a black man. There are 
many characters in history who 
were referred to as ‘‘black,’’ as, for 
example, the Black Prince of Eng- 
land, who was not a black man. 
Every man named White is not a 
white man, and we cannot desig- 
nate as black every man who may 
have the name of Black. In some 
of the earliest documents referring 
to this pilot with Columbus, more- 
over, the name is given as Alon- 
so Pietro the Child. In the original 
the word is sometimes given as Nino 
or Negro which would mean that 
he was either Alonso Pietro the 
Child or Alonso Pietro the Black. 
And even if it were Alonso Pie- 
tro the Black, that is not proof that 
he was a black man. The Negro 
has sufficient history to his credit 
without falling back on myths. 

It should be remembered, how- 
ever that some of these Negroes 
who accompanied Spanish explor- 
ers did distinguish themselves, and 
they are known to history. Nuflo 
de Olano accompanied Balboa and 
greatly assisted him in discovering 
the Pacific Ocean. Fray Marcos de 
Niza in exploring the Southwest- 
ern part of what is now the United 
States had with him Estevanico, 
sometimes called Little Stephen, 
who discovered the seven cities of 
the Zuni Indians. We know also 
that a Negro in the expedition of 
Cortez in Mexico discovered some 
brown grains in his allowance of 
rice one day, and he made an ex- 
periment by planting these grains 
and proved that they were wheat. 
a cereal different from rice. He 
thus began a new chapter in the 
agricultural history of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


4. What is the origin of Negro 
History Week? 

Negro History Week was origi- 
nated in February, 1926, by Carter 
G. Woodson, the director of the 
Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History. The cele- 
bration which has just passed was 
the sixteenth. The movement be- 
gan in a modest way by interesting 
the outstanding educators and 
leaders among the Negro people. 
It rapidly gained ground, however, 
and was popularized among the 
Negro schools throughout the Unit- 
ed States. The movement kept on 
growing to the extent that white 
schools and libraries far removed 
from centers of the Negro popula- 
tion, began to participate, and the 
number of such institutions thus 
cooperating has increased from 
year to year. Negro History Week 
is recognized by the state and na- 
tional educational autiorities 
throughout the United States and 
is carried on their calendars as are 
the other important weeks of the 
vear. Nothing has done more than 
this effort to increase the interest 
in the study of the Negro and to 
inculeate a keener appreciation of 
the past and present of this race. 





Questions on the 
February Issue 


1. Account for the rise of Henrique 
Diaz in Brazil. Was his career 
exceptional in South America? 

2. Professor Charles E. Chapman 
calls Palmares “The Negro Nu- 
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mantia.”’ Explain why he thus 


uses this term. 


3. What is the meaning of the ex- 
pression Latin-America? Do Hai- 
ti and the French West Indies 
a oe a part of Latin-Amer- 
ica 


4. In what sense is Brazil a Negro 
nation? Is there a race problem 
in that country? 


5. Mention at least five persons of 
African blood who have risen to 
distinction in Brazil and mention 
what each achieved. 


6. In what other countries besides 
Brazil have the Negroes settled 
in large numbers? Why were not 
Negroes taken to other parts of 
that continent? 


~ 
. 


What are the chief occupations 
of the people of Latin-America? 
Compare their climate with that 
of the United States. 


8. What languages are spoken in 
Latin-America? Do you speak at 
least one of these languages? 
What is the principal religion in 
those parts? 


9. It has been said that North Amer- 
ica has developed more rapidly 
and satisfactorily than South 
America. Explain why. 


10. Why do some Negroes regret that 
the United States is now extend- 
ing its influence into Latin-Amer- 
ica? Is their position reasonable? 


1l. Why do we honor Frederick 
Douglass during Negro History 
Week? What did he have in 
common with Washington and 
Lincoln? 


12. Some historians say that Lincoln’s 
greatness was due to the fact that 
he translated into action the prin- 
ciples of liberty advocated by 
Thomas Jefferson. Do you agree 
or disagree? 








Book of the Month 


The Negro in Art by Alain Locke 
(Associates in Negro Folk Education, 
Box 636, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington, D. C., Price $4.00) is a 
valuable book for inculcating in the 
minds of children some appreciation 
of the esthetic background of the Ne- 
gro race. It is a pictorial record which 
surpasses any other such effort. The 
book contains 223 fairly well repro- 
duced plates of the works of Negro 
artists and of those who have shown 
the same spirit. Brief sketches of 
these artists are given, and there is a 
rather brief and inadequate commen- 
tary. 

In assembling so many valuable m>- 
terials in one volume the author has 
put under obligation to him some art 
critic who will eventually write a his- 
tory of Negro art. This art critic, for 
whom we are looking, will account for 
the very beginning of this esthetic ex- 
pression and its development unto its 


present status. He will tell us of the 
social, economic, and political influ- 
ences at play, the national and inter- 
national factors involved and the con- 
flict and fusion of cultures therein 
represented. He will compare this art 
scientifically with other such manifes- 
tations elsewhere. Such an historian, 
yet to come, will doubtless show us 
that these artists belonged to various 
schools and will use these works to il- 
lustrate the influences and _ trends 
which determined the course which 
these artists took. 

What is said herein is no reflection 
upon this valuable work under review, 
for it does not appear to be primarily 
a work of esthetic criticism. Evident- 
ly the author had in mind to give a 
general view and to concentrate on 
making one deep impression as to the 
vastness of the unexplored field be- 
fore us. In this respect he has suc- 
ceeded. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE SIXTEENTH YEAR 


last month was further evidence of the 

wisdom of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History which inaugurated the 
movement in February, 1926. Despite the fact 
that selfish organizations, both national and local, 
endeavored to use the occasion commercially for 
personal and private purposes, the people received 
nevertheless a deeper appreciation of the effort to 
inculcate an appreciation of the achievements of 
the Negro and became emboldened to ask for the 
history of the race the proper place in the curricu- 
lum of the schools. 

The most remarkable thing about the celebra- 
tion is that it was a great success when little or no 
effort was made to force the celebration on the 
public by high-powered publicity. Very little was 
said about the observance in the press, and it was 
more widely observed than at any time since its 
inception. This success was due to the fact that 
the educational authorities have endorsed Negro 
History Week as a timely and valuable effort and 
have calendared it along with other weeks to be 
observed during the school year. The educational 
magazines of the country carried notices, editorials, 
and articles which explained the meaning of the 
effort and commended it to their readers. 

This generous support had the desired effect. 
Negro History Week registered upon all schools 
desirous of studying seriously the past and the 
present social order. Schools of both races in the 
North and the South participated. Not all which 
should have directed attention thereto did so, but 
a greater number than heretofore. Practically all 
Negro schools near centers of progress took an ac- 
tive part, and white schools even where few Ne- 
groes are found joined the celebrants because 
of the opportunity to broaden the horizon of their 
students and to teach democracy. 

In some respects great success seems assured. 
The public has manifested the enthusiasm, but 
often this has not been capitalized. While alive to 
the situation that the children in our schools have 
not been given the whole truth we must do some- 
thing about it. It requires a long time for truth 
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to overcome falsehood. Sometimes when we know 
a thing to be untrue and are conscious of the harm 
being done thereby we are at a loss as to where to 
take hold and what to do. The Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History is offering 
the public that leadership which has become well 
seasoned with the experience of more than a quar- 
ter of a century of research and publication. Books 
adequate for the development of the neglected 
background of the Negro have been offered the 
public, and an outline for actual study is being 
published annually in THe Necro History But- 
LETIN. 

With this as a program the Association is try- 
ing to secure the support of the public for a broad 
and comprehensive program of social studies that 
will include the Negro as a study along with others 
throughout the year. As said before, in order to 
give the celebration of Negro History Week the 
place intended for it by its founder we must hasten 
the time when these few days will be devoted to 
demonstrations of the important results achieved in 
systematic study rather than undertake to cram 
students’ minds with much matter which cannot be 
digested in such a short time and may leave the 
hearer more confused than informed. Schools 
which have actually undertaken the study of the 
Negro as such a course should be pursued un- 
derstand this duty perfectly and work out their 
programs accordingly, but new recruits must be 
warned as to proper procedure. 

To assist the schools along this line the Associa- 
tion has provided annually for the printing and 
binding of 500 extra volumes of THE Necro His- 
TorRY BULLETIN with a table of contents and an 
index for $1.50 each. One may use then any of 
the four courses outlined in this periodical during 
these four years. In a few cases single numbers 
devoted to special achievements may be secured, 
but these presentations should be taken in their 
natural order. Subjects taken up sporadically can- 
not promote intellectual growth. This important 
principle is often ignored. The only remedy is to 
follow the leadership of the Association as already 
suggested time and again. 





